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IRELAND. From the. Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Robert 
Dunlop. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Fortunately I have no theory to serve Every history must bear a persona _ ive, and all that can 
reasonably be demanded from an historian is that he should make himself ; lly juainted as possible 
with the facts. and that he should be scrupulously honest in his use of them. I have ende sured to satisfy 
both these canons.’’—From the Preface 


PERSIA. By Brig Gen. Sir Percy Sykes. Extra Crown Ovo. 7s. Od. net 

A history of Persia from the earliest times to the present bse nohading among o s, chapters on the 
Country and the People ; the Persian Empire and Hellas: the C uest of the Persiar iE mpire by Alexandet 
the Great; the Mongol Avalanche : Tamerlan Persia and the G rreat War, 1914-1 Persia after the 
Armistice, &c. 


THE PARTITION AND COLONIZATION OF AFRICA. By Sir 
Charles Lucas, K.C.B., aie .M.G. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net, 
Contains ch upters on Africa in An to the 
Slave Trade; Missionaries anc nd Es 
South Africa; West and Eas Afric a: the la 
Africa; African Problems Appendices o1 = enures of - Empire 


Capitulations and Ex-territorial Privileges, Mandate and Notes on Books 


THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF BRITISH fg ia with Special sig phen 
to the Recent Constitutional Changes. By E. A. Horne. S8vo. tos. 6d.net 








Designed on the one hand to serve as a general introduction to the subject her t 


ment such standard text books as Ilbert’s Government of India and Strachey’s India 

THE JEWS IN EGYPT and in Palestine under the Fatimid Caliphs. A 

Contribution to their Political and Communal History based chiefly on Genizah 

material hitherto —- By Jacob Mann Vol. il. _Bvo, aameicatea 
Vol. I, published last November, was an attempt to re construct tl ‘ gyptian and Px 

Jewries, and to give an outiine of Jewi sh history fr mm 969 C to 1204 ¢ f the 

material (edited in extenso : and in extract and with explanatory notes) ¢ 

number of new fragments are inc rporat¢ dina supplemen 


THE GREEK COMMO NWEALTH, Politics and Economics of Fifth- century 
Athens. By A.E.Zimmern. 3rd edition revised. With 3 maps. 8vo. 16s. net. 
J. S, BACH’S ORIGINAL HYMN-TUNES FOR CONGREGATIONAL 
USE. Edited, with Notes, by Charles Sandford ‘Verry. 8vo. 3s. 6d, net 

THE GROWTH CF MUSIC, a Study in Musical History for Schools, with 


examples, by H.C.Colles. Complete Los, 6d. net. In 3 vols., 3s. 6d. net each. 


Part I, From the Troubadours to J. S. Bach. Part II, From Bach to Beethoven, - art III, The tdeals 
of the Nineteenth Century. New Paths, Schubert and Song, The Orc she stra and Berlic The Piano and its 
Composers, Wagner and the Opera, Chamber Music and the Symphony, National Ideals, and Our Own Part 


Humphrey Milford, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. pee E.C.4. 




















LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE. I 
Personally conducted by Mr MAX PEMBERION. 


The LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
was founded ‘under the exgis of the profession 
itself : the guidance ojifered to ¢students is 

given by professional authors of high standing.! 
W riters are trained by correspondence in all 
branches of JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY 
WRITING, FREE-LANCE JOURNALISM and 
PROSE WRITING. 

The School has enjoyed remarkable  suc- 
cesses. Its students have been chosen for high 
positions, and their work figures in all the 
foremost publications of the day. 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to 
advise would-be students as to the particular 
course of study in which they should engage, 
and will be helped in his judgment if the appli- 
eant ean forward some manuscript upon 
which an opinion can be based. 


Particulars of the School’s Courses of In- 
struction will be forwarded post free upon 
application to 


THE MANAGER’S DEPT.., 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 


110, Great Russell St., London, W.C.1. 
TELEPHONE, 4574 Museum. 





SHAKESPEARE 
and other early dramatists. 
Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 














OOKS and 'TOGR. AP HS for SALE. 
Early ewe gt sen Standard Authors. 
First Editions, &ce. Catalogues free. Books 


and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye. Lon- 
don, S.E.22. 
OOKPLATES, decorative, symbolic and 
heraldic. Original designs.—Write for par- 
ticulars to Osbornes (N .Q.), Artist-Engravers, 
27, Eastcastle Street, London, W.1. 
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Hookshops, 
FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


Rookseller, 83, High St., Marylebone, W.2. 





Catalogues. Post free cn application. 

No. 429. SCOTLAND and SCOTSMEN. 

No. 430. ORIENTAL BOOKS: INDIA CRY- 
LON, BURMAH, and MALAY A, 

No. 431. STANDARD AUTHORS, LEARNED 
SOCIETIES & ENGLISH COUNTY 
HISTORIES, ete. 

No. 432. SHORT LIST cf BOOKS on AGRI. 
CULTURE, GARDE NING, Xe. 
with a SERIES of HERB ALS. 

N 135. THE HOME: CATALOGUE of 
BOOKS ON AR HITECTURE, 
DECORATION, FURNIT( RE, &e. 

No. 434. An extensive COLLECTION of 
VOYAGES and TRAVELS in ALI, 
PARTS of the WORLD. 

No. 435. AUTO tRAPH LETTERS, MANU. 
SCRIPTS, und HISTORICAT 


Dar ‘UMENTS. 


DEIGHTON BELL & Co., Ltd,, 


BOOKSELLERS 


13, Trinity Street, CAMBRIDGE. 


\ Large Steck of Enelish and 
Foreign Bocks in all classes of 
Literature always on hand. 
Books dispatched io all parts of 
the world with the  utmosi 
promptitude. 

Libraries and small parcels of 
boecks purchased. 


(Catalogues at intervals, post free. 


R. FLETCHER. Ltd. 


i), Porcuester Roap, Bayswater, W.2. 





Catalogues issued at frequent 

intervals and sent post free on 
application. 

Pooks BouGuHrT. Tel., Park 245 


LUZAC & CO. 


(H. B. Knight-Smith). 
ORIENTAL BOOKS 

New or Second-hand. Write tor 

Catalogues. 
INDIAN AND PERSIAN PAINTINGS 

and other Works of Art. 

46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite British Museum. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS :— Modern 


Notice to Correspondents 


Dotes. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND 
FAMILY CIRCLE.—VI. 
(See ante pp. 118, 224, 263, 303, 342). 


The Novelist’s Will The 
following is a schedule, promised in my last 
article, of the thirty-two individuals te 
whom Richardson, in 1757, bequeathed rings 
of the value of a guinea each: 

(1) “* Mirs. Mary Wright.’’—She was his 
née Mary Leake, born in 1696 
(see aule, p. 224). 

(2) ‘‘ Mr. James Leake, senr.’’—Hi: 
brother-in-law, the Bath bookseller (see ante, 
p. 225). 

(3) ‘* Miss Talbot.’’--His literary friend, 
Catherine Talbot (1721-70) ; (see ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’). 

(4) ‘* Miss 


HIS 


(continued). — 


wife’s sister, 


Lintot.’’—Catherine Lintot, 
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only daughter and heiress of Henry Lintot 
(1703-58), the publisher. As we have seen 
from the last codicil to Richardsen’s will 
(ante, p. 344). he took her into partnership 
in 1760. ‘‘ Miss Catharine Lintot, after her 
Father’s death, was Joint Patentee, with 
Mr. Samuel Richardson, in the office of 
‘Law Printer to His Majesty.’ ’’ (Nichols’s 
‘Literary Anecdotes,’ Vol. viii, p. 304). 
She married Captain Henry Fletcher, 
H.E.1.C.S., in Oct. 1768, and died 17 Oct. 
1816 (see ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ under Henry 
Lintot), leaving issue by her husband, who 
was created a baronet in 1782 (see Burke’s 
‘ Peerage ’). 

(5) ‘Mrs. Anne  Donallan.’’—Anne 
Donellan, one of his most frequent corres- 
pondents, was a daughter of Nehemiah 
Donellan (d. 1705), Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer in Ireland, by Martha, eldest 
daughter of Christopher Ussher of Dublin. 
Six years after the Chief Baron’s death, in 
1712, Mrs. Donellan took a second husband, 
Philip Perceval, brother of the 1st Earl of 
Egmont, and she did not die till July 1751. 
Anne’s brother was the Rev. Christophe 
Donellan, and her sister Catherine married 
in 1728, Robert Clayton (1695-1758), Bishop 
of Ciogher. Anne had also enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Dean Swift. She it was who helped 
Richardson to acquire his very slender 
knowledge of ‘* high life ’’ (see ‘ Correspond- 


ence of Jonathan Swift,’ ed. F. Elrington 
Ball, Vol. iv, p. 437 and Vol. v., p. 127; 
‘Elizabeth Montagu, Queen of the Blue- 
stockings,’ ed. Emily J. Climenson, Vol. i, 
pp. 25, 41; ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ under 
Robert Clayton; Austin Deobson’s ‘ Samuel 
Richardson,’ pp. 116, 120; and Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry of Ireland,’ 1912, unde: 


‘ Donelan of Sylanmore’ and ‘ Ussher of 


Fastwell ’). 


{6) ‘* Dr. Heberden.’’--William Heberdenr 
(1710-1801), deseribed by Dr. Johnsen as 
‘Ultinus Romanorum, the last of our 
physicians ’’ (see ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’). We learn from Joseph Highmore 
that Dr. Heberden attended Richardson in 
his last illness (The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1816, part I., p. 578). Ina letter of 2 Aug., 
1757, the novelist speaks of ‘good Dr. 
Heherden ’’ having told him not to expect 
relief from physie (‘ Richardson’s 


pondence,’ ed. Barbauld, Vol. iii, p. 234). 


learned 


Corres- 
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(7) ‘‘ Lady Bradshaigh.’’ — Richardson’s | 
most prolific correspondent, and a devoted 
admirer of his novels. Dorothy, daughter 
and co-heir of William Bellingham, of 
Levens, Westmoreland, she married, in 
April, 1731, Sir Roger Bradshaigh, 4th 
baronet of Haigh, near Wigan, Lanes., but 
without issue, when the  baronetcy 
became extinct (Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baron- 
etcies ’). Her death is noticed in Thi 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1785, p. 748: 

(Aug.) In a very advanced age, at Haigh. 
Laneash., Lady Bradshaigh, relict of Sir Roger 
B. bart., and sister to the late Countess of 
Derby. 

See also under Lady 


died 


Echlin. 
(8) ‘* My. John Chapone.’’—An attorney, 
son of the Rev. John Chapone, Vicar of 
Stanton, Glouc., by Sarah Kirkham, _ his 
wife, whom he married in 1725 (C. L. 
Thomson’s ‘Samuel Richardsen,’ p. 92). 
Introduced to Richardson in July, 1759, as 
‘*a remarkably young man”’ 
(Barbauld’s ‘ Correspondence of Samue! 
Richardson,’ Vol. iv, pp. 6, 20), in 1760 he 
married the novelist’s friend Hester Mulso 
(1727-1801), the essayist, and died 19 Sept. 


scber, good 


1761 (‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ under Hester 
Chapone). Myr. Chapone was of Clement’s 
Inn (‘ Musgrave’s Obituary,’ Harleian 


Society; The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1801, 
p. 1217). 

(9) Mr. Crane.’’—-One_ of 
senicr surgeons of St. Bartholomew’s 
pital, who died 29 June 1784, in Red 
Square (The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1784, 
p. 557; and ‘ Musgrave’s Obituary,’ Har- 
Society). When Richardson had the 
seizure that prove fatal, Joseph 
Highmore, the room, advised 
sending for Mr. Crane,’’ who came 
and directed Dr. Heberden t 

(The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
578). 
Echlin.”’ 
like her a 


the 
Hos- 


Lion 


Stafford 


leian 
was to 
who was in 
immediately 
ned 
1816, part I., p. 
(10) ‘* Lady 
Bradshaigh, and 
admirer of 


be suming 
Sister to Lady 
corresp< ndent 
Eliza- 
heir of William 
she married an 
Irishman, Sir Robert Echlin (1699-1757), 
second bart., on 4 December 1725, and had 
an only child Elizabeth, who married Francis 
Palmer, of Swords, Co. Dublin, on 15 June, 
1747. Her death is noticed in The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for 1783, p. 271 :— 


great Richardson. 
daughter and ec 


Levens, 


and 
beth, 
Bellingham, of 
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In_an advanced age, Lady Echlin, relict of 
Sir Robt. E. bart., of Ireland; and sister to 
the late Countess of Derby, grandmother to the 
present Earl. 


It will have been observed that 
Bradshaigh was also described as “ sister to 
the late Countess of Derby.’’ This puzzled 
me considerably, for the Countess referred 
to was Elizabeth (1694-1776), daughter and 
heir of Robert Hesketh, of Rufford, Lancs,, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of the Hon. William 
Spencer, and she married Edward Stanley, 
llth Earl of Derby, in 1714 (G. EB. (0s 
‘Complete Peerage’). The relationship 
was only explicable on the assumpticn that 
Lady Bradshaigh and Lady LEchlin were 
half-sisters to Lady Derby-——in other words, 


Lady 


that Elizabeth Spencer had marvied, Ist, 
Robert Hesketh, and 2nd, William Belling- 
ham—but I could find no suggestion of this 


A friend, how- 
Miscel- 


in any of the usual sources. 
reference to 


ever, has given me a 
lanea Genealogica et Heraldica,’ Vol ii, p. 
147, where Robert Hesketh’s widow is said 


“married 2ndly Billingham, 
This leaves no doubt 


to have 
Ksq., leaving issue.”’ 
that the relationship was as conjectured. 
Lady Echlin’s grandfather, Hon. 
William Spencer, was third son cf William, 
2nd Lord Spencer, and brother of Henry 
Spencer, Ist Earl of Sunderland (Burke's 
‘ Peerage,’ under Fermor-Hesketh, bart., and 
Marlborough, Duke of). In a letter t 
Richardson, Lady Bradshaigh, 


the 


speaking cf 


herself and her sisters, says :-—‘‘ We were 


three ’’ (‘ Richardson’s Correspondence,’ ed. 
‘ 1 ed lod 
279) ; 


Barbauld, Vel. iv., p. and again, on 


13 December, 1758, mentions ‘‘ my tw 
sisters (ibid., v., 97). In a_ letter of 
Richardson’s, dated 22 Sept., 1755, he tells 
Lady Echlin of having heard from Lady 
Bradshaigh ‘‘ at Knowsley,’? and speaks of 


its ‘‘ noble owners ”’ (ibid., v., 58-9), show- 
ing that he knew of her connexion with Lord 


Derby 


(11). 
—Arthur 
the H 
friends and patrons, who had secured him 
the contract for printing the Journals of the 


‘Right Hen. Arthur Onslow, Esq.” 
(1691-1768), 


One of his earliest 


Onslow Speaker ol 


use of Commons. 


House of Commons. 


(12) ‘‘ George Onslow, Esq.”’ 
Onslow (1731-1814), son of the preceding, 
and afterwards 1st Earl of Onslow. 


(George 
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(13) ‘“‘ Dr. E. Young.”’—Edward Young 
(1683-1765), author of ‘ Night Thoughts,’ was 
one of his principal friends and corres- 
pondents. 

(14) ‘Dr. Delany.’’--Patrick Delany 
(1685 ?-1768), Dean of Down, whom he had 
known since 1739. 

(15) ‘‘ Jeremiah Dyson, Esq.’’—Jeremiah 
Dyson (1722-76), had been “Clerk of the 
House of Commens since 1748, and so had 
been brought into business relations, as wel 
as friendship, with Richardson (see ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’). 

(16) ‘‘ Robert Harper, Esq.’’—-I have not 
identified this individual. 

(17) ‘‘ Mr. John Peele.’’—Jolm Peele, 
bookseller, Paternoster Row, died 23 Apvyi 
1770 (‘ Musgrave’s Obituary,’ Harleian 
Nocicty). 

(18) ‘‘ Mr. Samuel Harper.’’—Ne doubt a 
relative of Robert Harper above. Perhaps 
identical with the Rev. Samuel Harpei 


F.R.S. (B.A. Trin. Coll. Camb., 1754, and 
M.A., 1757), who at his death on 13 July 
1803 had been upwards of 47 years (that 


would be from 1756 cr earlier) one of the 
librarians of the British Museum, and 37 
years Chaplain to the Foundling Hospital 
(Nichols’s ‘ Literary Illustrations,’ Vels. 
vii, p. 577, and viii, p. 671). 

(1S) ‘‘ Mr. Newdigate ’Poyntz.’’—A New 
digate Poyntz died Nov. 1772, aged 98, 
son of Rebert Poyntz, of Hexton, near 
Hitchin (Clutterbuck’s ‘ Hertfordshire,’ 
Vol. iii, p. 8). Perhaps he was in the cirel 


of Edward Young. whom Richardson visited 
at Welwyn, also in Hertfordshire. 

(20) ‘‘ Mr. John Burman.’’—Clerk of the 
Committees of the House of Commons; died 
21 February 1763 (The Gentlemai’s Maga 
zine, 1763, p. 98). 

(21) ‘‘ Mr. Rebert Yeates.”’’ No doubt 
“Robert Yates, Esq., of the Treasury,”’ 
who died 27 May 1769 (The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1769, p. 271). 


(22) ‘‘ Myr. Osborn.’’—No doubt Thomas 
Osborne (d. 1767), the most celebrated book 
seller of the name. 

(23) ‘‘ Mr. Barwell.”’—One Godfrey Bar 
well, doorkeeper of the House of Commons, 
died 12 April 1790, and a Nathaniel Barwell, 
‘one of the clerks without doors in the 
House of Commons,’’ on 8 April, 1793 
(‘ Musgrave’s Obituary,’ Harleian Society). 
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(24) ‘‘ Myr. John Osborn.’’—John Osborne, 
beckseller, died in 1775 (Nichols’s * Literary 
Anecdotes,’ Vol iii, p. 601); no deubt he was 
the John Osherne who was the co-publisher, 
with John Rivington, of ‘ Pamela.’ His 
relationship to Thomas Osborne is not known 
(‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’). 

(25) ‘* Mr. John Rivington.”’ John 
Rivington (1721-92), son of Charles Riving- 
ton (1688-1743), and publisher, with John 
Osborne, cf ‘ Pamela.’ Richardson was one 
of Charles Rivingten’s executors. John 
tivington married, in 1743, Elizabeth Miller 

(1723-92), sister of Sir Francis 
roslin Richardson’s friend and executor 
(see ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ under John Riving- 
ton; and Howard and Crisp’s ‘ Visitation 
of England and Wales,’ ‘ Notes,’ Vol. iv, 
p. 146). 

(26) ‘* Mis. Millar.’’---Nichels defines hei 
as ‘‘ afterwards Lady Grant” (‘ Literary 
Anecdotes,’ vol iv, p. 596). She was there- 
fore Jane, wife of his executor Andrew 
Millar (1707-68), the celebrated bockseller, 
who afterwards became the fourth wife of 
Sir Archibald Grant (1696-1778), second 
barenet of Monymusk, Aberdeen (Burke’s 

Peerage ’). Lady Grant died 25 October 
1788, aged 81 (‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ under 
Andrew Millar). 

(27) ‘‘ John Hatsell, Esq.”’—One John 
Hatsell (1743-1820), was appointed by 
Jeremiah Dyson clerk assistant of the 
House of Commons, but he would only be a 
boy of 14 at this time. \ letter from J. 
Clutterbuck to David Garrick, dated 21 
June 1773, mentions “‘ that good young man, 
Hatsell’’? (* Garrick’s Private Correspond- 
ence,’ vol. i, p. 549). 


( 
i 
Geslin, 
( 


o 
Oo 


Erasmus Reich, librarian, of Leipsic, alludes 
io My. le Ire (Mr. Richardson’s friend)’’ 


(‘ Richardson’s Correspondence,’ ed. Bar- 


(28) ‘‘ Mr. Jchn Lefevre.’’--A letter from 
1 
1 


bauld, Vol. i., p. elxviii); and another letter 


of his, dated 12 June, 1758, asks to be 
remembered to ‘‘ Mr. la Ferre ”’ ihid., v., 
300). 

(29) ‘** Myr. James Bailey.’’ James 


Bailey, of St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell, 


was evidently a close friend, for not only did 
the novelist nominate him, in 1760, es a 
co-executor of his will (see ante, p. 344). 
but, as we shall see later, Mrs. Richardson, 
in 1773, appointed him her scle executor. 
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(30) ‘‘ Mr. William Tewley, my overseer.’ 

Of Whitefriars, St. Dunstan in the West, 
printer (see ante p. 344). An article in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1783, pp. 
$24-5, on Samuel Richardson, has a memor- 
andum at the end :—‘‘ The tender touches of 
his compositor Mr. Tewley, in his letter to 
Dr. Young, soon after the death of his gooa 
master.’’ Nicholls tells us that ‘‘ his prin- 
cipal assistant, Mr. Tewley, was remarkably 
deaf ’’ (‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ Vol. iv.,  p. 
597), and elsewhere calls him ‘ his faithful 
overseer ’’ (ibid., iv., 596), and ‘‘ his fore- 
man ”’ (ibid., iv., 588). Murs. Barbauld says 
‘“ his principal workman was hard of hear- 
ing ’’ (‘ Richardson’s Correspondence,’ Vol. 
iL... C1 sex1). 

(51) ‘‘ Mr. Shetbolt.”,—To quote Mr. 
Tewley, at the above reference :— 

Mr. Shotbolt tells me, that when Mr. 
Richardson came down to Weliwyn, with the 
late Speaker Onslow and other friends, to vuisit 
Dr. Young, he took up his quarters with Mr. 
Shotbolt, there being not recom enough at the 
Doctor’s; and that, getting up early, abcut 
tive of the clock, he wrote two of the best 
letters in Sir Charles Grandison in one or two 
mornings before breakfast. 

Evidently, therefore, ‘‘ Mr.  Shotbolt ’ 
was a neighbcur of Edward Young’s, at 
Welwyn, about 1752. Richardson, in ¢ 
letter to Dr. Young’s housekeeper, dated 4 
July, 1752, alludes to Mr. Shotbolt—‘ an 
old bachelor ’’--as having promised to pay 


him a visit at North End, Hampstead 
(‘ Richardsen’s Correspondence,’ ed. Bar- 
banld, Vol. ii, pp. 30-1). Mr. Shotbolt 


conveyed a letter from Young to Richardson 
in May, 1759 (ihid., ii, 54). 

(32) ‘* Mrs. Gosling.’’—-No doubt the wife 
of Francis (afterwards Sir Francis) Gosling, 
one of the novelist’s executors (see ante, p. 
343), who, as we have just seen, was brother- 
in-law to John Rivington, and who proved 
Charles Hitch’s will in 1764 (see ante, pp. 
304, 305). Robert Gosling, father of 
Francis, was a well-known bockseller, who 
died 4 January, 1741 (Nichols’s ‘ Literary 


Anecdotes.’ Vol. vill, p. 399). In 1710 he 
was of ‘ The Mitre and Crown’ (Roberts’s 
‘Earlier English Bookselling,’ p. 222). 
From 1721 to 1736 he can be traced as 


printing at the Middle Temple Gate in 
Fleet Street (Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ 
vol. i., pp. 211, 242, 247, 249, 434; vol. ii., 
p: 87; vol. yi,.. p. 198). 
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his father as a bookseller, but in 1757 had, 
in Browne Willis’s words, ‘‘ left off that 
trade ’’ and become a banker (ibid., vol. Vi., 
p- 198). ‘Sir Francis Gosling, Knt., an 
eminent banker in Fleet Street, and alder- 
man of the ward of Farringdon without,’* 
died 29 December 1768 (The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1768, p. 591). Born in 1720, he 
married and left issue, but his wife’s name 
is not given (Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ 
‘ Gosling of Hassobury.’). | As will be seen 
presently, Mrs. Richardson also left her a 
ring in 1773. 
ALEYN Lyext Reape. 
Treleaven House, Blundellsands, 
Nr. Liverpool. 
(To be continued). 


WHERE ARE THE 


For many years past I have been compiling 


STOCKS ? 


the names of towns and villages in which 
stocks and whipping-posts have been pre- 


served. According to a correspondent of Thi 
Morning Post, recently there was an 
announcement that a set in  ‘‘ good condi- 
tion ’’ was to be offered for sale in a London 
auction-room, but there appeared to be no 
further particulars respecting it. The cor- 
respondent in question gave particulars of 
some of the stocks in existence, and it must 
be admitted that everywhere energetic steps 
have been taken to keep these instruments in 
a state of good preservation. Those in the 
churchyard of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 
fresh under their thatched roof as 
when they were trundled cut for the accom- 
modation of offenders. The stocks at Kid- 
lington have been encased in a _ neat iron 
railing; whilst at Gretton, the set is on the 
village green under a wide-spreading tree. 
The Oakham stocks are under the Butter 
while the set at Stebbington lies 
under a wall, and is half-covered by rank 
Hadley Green stocks, Middlesex, 
have been fenced in, but they evidently 
require more strict attenticn. 

I am indebted to Mr. A. J. Waterfield, of 
Palmer’s Green, N., for the use of his list 
of over 100 stocks in various parts of the 
country. He states that the last of the old 


’ 
look as 


Cross, 


grass. 


* He was succeeded temporarily as alderman 
of this ward by the notorious John Wilkes. 
(Almon’s Correspondence of John Wilkes,’ vol. 
iv. pp. 1-2). 
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London stocks to be removed were those in 
Portugal Street, which were dismantled in 
1826, to make way for street improvements. 
The last use of the stocks in this country was 
in 1872, and particulars are given at 4 S. 
x. 6, under the heading, ‘ The Revival of the 
Stocks,’ of a drunken rag-and-bone dealer 
who was exposed for four hours in the stocks 
at the Butter and Poultry Market, Newbury, 
on June 11, 1872. In the year 1816, the 
pillory ceased to be used for punishment, 
except for perjury; and its last use for that 
offence was in 1830. In 1837 the pillory was 
abolished by I. Vict. c. 23. 

It is not my intention tc write an account 

That part of the 
traversed by W. 
Andrews, in ‘ Bygone Punishments,’ 1899, 
and ‘ Old Church Life,’ 1900, and his num- 
well prepared books on Church 
customs. I cannot expect that the following 
is a complete list of the stocks in existence. 
Probably correspondents will be able to add 
to it, in order that the ‘ N. & Q.’ record may 


he made as exhaustive as possible. 


the stocks. 


of the.use of 
| well 


subject has been 


erous and 


Perhaps some correspondent will be able 


to state definitely what became of the old 
Penryn stocks. About twelve vears ago the 
Morning Leader, under the title ‘ Mournful 
Memories that have pained Penryn People,’ 
stated that two years before, the Town Coun- 
cil disposed of the stocks to Mr. Cunnington, 
an antiquary of Devizes, for £1. The stocks 
Borough of Penryn, 
willing t« 


bore the inscription, 


1675." Mr. Cunnington was 


retuin the relic as a gift, but some of the 
townsinen opposed the idea, as the instru- 
ment of reform ‘would give rise to 
reminiscences of their parents having dons 
penance in the stocks.”’ 
Finger pilleries or stocks were dealt with 
in 1 S. iv (1851). 
1. ENGLAND. 
Berkshire: — Leverton, Sulham, White 


Waltham. 


Cambridge: 


Meldreth. 


Cheshire:—Bramhall, Grappenhall. Lymm, 
Macclesfield. 

Cornwall:—Looe (pillory). 

Derbyshire :—Chapel-en-le-f rith. Eyam. 

Devon :—Broadwood, Chacelev, Clovelly, Lyn- 


ton, Monkton, O tery St. Mary, Totnes. 
Dorsetshire :—Weymouth 
Durham :—Jarrow. 
Essex :—Havering-atte-Bower, 
mon, 
Glamorganshire: 


Kelvedon Com- 


Roydon, Saffron Waldron. 
—Llanhridian. 
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King, Forthamp- 
Winch- 


Gloucestershire :—Charlton 
ton, Huntley, Painswick, Tidenham, 
combe. 

Herefordshire—Fownhope. 

Hertfordshire — Aldbury, 
Datchworth (whipping-post). 

Huntingdonshire :—Stebbington. 

Isle of Wight :—-Brading. 

Kent :—Tilmanstone. 

Lancashire :—Ashton - under - Lyne, Crosby, 
Cronton, Downham, nr. Clitheroe, Oldham, 
Poulton-le-Fylde, Rochdale. 

Leicestershire :—Thurlaston. 

Lineolnshire :—Boston, Kirton (stocks in the 
(Church), Serivelsby, Swineshead. 

London :—Hackney churchyard, 
churehyard. 

Monmouthshire :—Mitchell Troy 

Middlesex :—Hadley Green. 

Nortolk—Haverland. 

Northampton : Apethorpe, Aynho, Eydon, 
CGretton. 


Brent - Pelham, 


Shoreditch 


Northumberland :—Berwick-on-Tweed, Hex- 
ham, Wallsend. 

Oxtordshire :—Great Tew, Kidlington. 
Rutland :—Market Overton, Oakham. 
Shropshire : Ludlow (whipping - post). 


Westere. 

Somersetshire: — 
Trull, Wembdon 

Statiordshire 
ley (Museum). 

Suffolk :—Southwold, Ufford. 

Surrey :—Abinger, Shaltord. 

Sussex :—Chichester, Horsham, Midhurst. 
Ninfield, South Harling, West Chiltington. 

Warwickshire :—Berkeswell, Church Law- 
ford, Coleshill, Dunchurch, Maxtoke (pillory) 
Stoneleigh, Ufton, Wroxall. 

Yorkshire :—Askwith, Beverley (stocks in 
Church), Burnsall, Driffield, Hartshead, Leath- 
ley Kinkthorpe, Northowam, nr. Halifax, 
Ripley, nr. Harrogate, Romaldkirk, Saddle- 
worth, Thornton-in-Lonsdale, Tong, West 
Burton, Weston. 

2. SCOTLAND. 

Duddingstone (nr. Edinburgh), The 
Meiklour (Perthshire) (whipping-post 

3. IRELAND. 


The existence of any 
not been recorded. 


Falkland, 


Templecombe, 


Bramsall, Cheddleton, Han- 


Tongs, 


stocks in Ireland has 


H. Prosser 


Whetstone, Middlesex. 


CHANTER. 


THE MILTON-OVID SCRIPT.—X. 
(See ante pp. 201, 221, 242, 265, 281, 
305, 324, 344, 363). 

29. Coronis turned into a crow. 
Coronis daughter to th’ King of Phocis land 
All ietting by her selfe upon the strand 
was spied by Neptune, who doth fall in Loue 
with her: and to her doth his sute straight 

moule] 
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She flieing he persues her till at last 
She ran to softly, he persu’d to fast, 
Pallas then turnes her into shape of crow 
Makes her her bird, and dilivers her so. 


1. 4. straight: see ante p. 267. 
move: ef. And reconcilement move with 
feign’d remorse, (‘S. A.’ 752). 
6. fo (too): see note on 21.6. 
30. Coronis is shot through with a dart by 


Phebus 
Phebus’es love playes false, his bird doth te[l]]} 
Which makes him all enraged mad and fell 
That taking of a dart in’s bow of yew 
He shot his louer deare Coronis through 
Repenting then (with her last dying grones) 
His helpelesse act, he for her sighs and monles] 
Makeing his bird the rauen as black as colle 
For makeing him to doe a fact so foule 


l. 2. all: see ante p. 257 on this intensive 
use of “‘ all.”’ 
fell : cf. . . Typhoean rage more fell. 


(CP h..” 11. 530). 
proud and fell. 
(Ps. 83, 7). 
~~. oe an hs: fetl 
And fierce ire. 


Crs..38. 40751): 
6. His helplesse act: see later, note on 32.5. 
8. fuct so foul see ante, 27.5. 
31. Ocyrhoé the centaures daughter turned 


into a mare 
To th’ Centaure Chiron Phoebus gaue his boy 
Borne of Coronis, who kept it with Jov 
Ocyrhoé the centaures daughter secretely 
Learn’d the dames of fate: Immediatly 
She prophising telling their fates to come 


At that same instant did receiue her doom 
She turn’d was to the naturall shape of marle 
her hands, and feete to hoofes, to a mane 
her haifr 
1.2. Borne of Coronis: cf. Coronides. 
(‘ Elegy ’ ii, 10). 
iar shape of mare cf. shape of beat 
27.2; and see ante p. 325. 
32. Battus turn’d into a stone 


Mercurie stealing cattell did them hide 


No one excepting Battus had him spied 

To whom he gaue a bullocke faire and young 

To make th’ old couitious raseall hold his 
tongule 

Mercurie changeing shape aske’t him straight- 

Way 

It that he saw any ecattell stole away 

And he’de giue him two bullocks, straightwayes 
then 

Old Battus seeing profet turn’d agen 

And show’d him how and which way they 
were gon 

But whilst he spake he turn’d him to a Stonie] 
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1.5. changing shape. cf. 
and changing shape 
To observe the sequel, saw his quileful act. 
1. 6. stole, for stolen: so also in ‘ P. L,’ 
iv. 719, and ‘ Comus,’ 195. 
33. Mercuri loueth Herses 
The winged mercuri flying in the aire 
Espies and falls in Loue with Herses faire 


As she with other damsells faire and_ bright 
Return’d from th’ goddesse Pallases temple 
hight] : 

He burnes in love to see her beautious face 

Excelling all the others in the place 
Which makes him dresse himselfe most fine 
and trim ) 
That he the fairer might unto her seem 
lL. 7. wun: “ef. 
Nature in awe to him 
Had doff’t her gawdy trim. 
(‘ Od. Nat.,’ 32/3). 


trim gardens C Il Pens.,’ 50). Meadows 
trim (L’ Al.’ 75). Daisies trim (‘Com.’ 120). 
With all her bravery on, and tackle trim. 
“S$: A.” 717 (Dalrla). 
34. Pallas and envie 
Dame Pallas angry that Aglaurus had 
Espi’d her seecrets, for her nature bad, 
Repaires to enuie: in a smoultring hole 
her dwelling was, all darke and black as cole 


Snakes and toades she eate aer body pale 
and wan 
Pallas to Aglaurus bids her straite begon, 
She that from mischiefe neuer once will rest. 
goes straight and all bepoysineth Aglaurus 
brest 
lL. 3. Re paire Ss ti cf. 


then to the place 


CP. b,x. 1086/7). 


Re} airis ) 


Thence to the famous Orators repair, 


(oP. Ra ave -26P). 
smoultring : cf. 
red fire, and smouldring clouds. 
(‘ Od. Nat., 159). 
And Spenser has ‘‘ flames and smouldring 
dveriment (PF. Q? 1. vin. 8); 1.5. “* pate 
and wan’: a favourite Spenser phrase, ¢f. 


‘his visage pale and wan”? (FL QQ. 1 villi. 
42); ‘* For pale and wanne he was” (* 5. Ce 
Jan. 8); ‘‘ His lips waxt pul 
(‘ Mourning Muse,’ 145). 


LS: 
of these be- 
ones he uses bested, bestuch, 
he 
find 


an jouw can, 


all bepoysineth ; Milton is very fond 
verbs ; besides many conventicnal 
hbestud, be 
probably 
bepoystiv th 


Ss} aul, 
coined 


he spurted, ly scraul: 
in 


heseraul. | 
Murvay’s Dictionary. 


cannot 








act, 


re 
ight 
iple 


race 


fine 


le 
le 


ILS 
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ef. Entangl’d with a_ poysnous 


"Se das” £00). 


35. Aglauros turned into a_ stone. 


snake, ( 


Aglauros hindring mercurie tor to come 
(Through envie) into her sister Herses roome 
In spight to see her sister lou’d so much 
Made him with’s charmed rodd the dore to 
touch 
Which straight flew open, Aglauros ne’re the 
ess 
Still kept him out, allthoug he still did presse, 
He seeing she would not let him alone 
Turn’d her immediately into a specled stone. 
l. 1. hindring to: we have the same 
construction in 
what finders them 
Te veach, 
CP. L.” ix. 7768/9). 
and 
Hinder’d not Satan to attempt the minde. 
(Ib. x. 8). 
1. 4. charmed redd: see ante p. 346. 


l. 6. <A similar antithesis is found in 
and for very spight 
Still will be tempting him who foyls him 
still, ¢ BiK., is 42/05). 
36. Jupiter in a bull 


Joue i th’ shape of a milke white bull did 
come 

Vnto EUROPA, who wondring to see, so tame 

A beast, so neate, so gentle and so fine 

At last to stroke, and rice him did incline 

The God at last so long with her did play 

Till in the sea he carried her quite away 

She holding by his hornes his back did sett 

Whilst that the waues her feete and legs did 
wett 


The most interesting feature in this stanze 
affords of that happy 
sound to which S¢ 


is the evidence it 
adjustment of sense 
impressed Raleigh*, and must appeal te 
every reader of Milton who has an ear foi 
rhythm. One must be deaf indeed not 1 
hear the canter ef the bull up t Europa, 
Where he makes a dead stop. Again in ling 
6 the sense and sound agree, while in the las# 
line of the stanza the lapping of the waves 
against Kuropa’s feet and legs is imitated in 
the rhythm with remarkable skill. 

1 3. neat 


he manus ript version of 


a quaint word; it is used in 
‘Comus,’ 962 (T. 
5, 12 from foot), such neate guise ;’’ but this 
was changed to ‘‘ such Court guise *’ in the 
cf. also 


t 
9 
a 


printed version ; 


Op. cit. p. 194. 


besom | 


| 
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What neat vepast shall feast us, 
Sonnet 17. 9 (to Lawrence). 
37. A Dragon slayes the companions of 
Cadmus. 
Cadmus beeing bannish’t for to seeke his sister 
Ne’re to returne to Sidon if he mist -her 
Went to Appollos Oracle where he 
was showne what he should doe immediatlie 
Where an unyoaked heifar made her stay 
There he should build the Citty of Beotia 
He sending’s companions water for to gaine 
They eueryone were by a dragon slaine 
l. 3. cf. Apollo from his shrine. 
(‘ Od. Nat.’ 176). 
Delighted, but desiring more |v) 


(* P. L., tx. 306). 
Hucn C. H. Canpy. 
(T'o he continued), 


l. 5. ef. 
stay. 


SHAKESPEARIANA: ‘‘ THISNE.”’ 


The werd Thisne in the following well- 


known passage has heen, and is yet, the 
plague of editors, dictionaries, concordances, 
printers, actors and readers : 

‘* Bot. An IT may hide my tace, let me play 
Thisby too. I'll speak in a monstrous little 
voice: ‘ Thisne, Thisne.’— Ah, Pyramus, my 
lover dear! thy Thisby dear, and lady dear !’”’ 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ Act I, Se. 1, 49 
(Furnivall’s ‘ Leopold” Edition). 

It is invariably printed with a capital T; 
frequently in italics; sometimes in inverted 
commas (as in above quotation) ; and nearly 
always pronounced by actors and readers as 
‘* Thisne.”’ swept it 
either as a printer’s error cr a corruption 
of Bottom’s own making for ‘* Thisbe,’’ like 
Ereles for ‘‘ Hercules ’’ and Phibbus for 

Phoebus.’’ But all these are clearly mysti- 
fications which ‘‘ darken counsel.’’ The only 
common-sense natural and philo- 
logical) solution of this enigmatic word was 
furnished by Mr. J. Higson Haworth, in a 
paper read Noy. §, 1874, at the Manchester 


Literary Club, in which he said: 


Others have aside 


(because 


I take this word to be the old English word 
thisne (pronounced in one syllable, the final e 
mute): it is a contraction of thisness, meaning 
in this manner. If this view be correct, the 
speech should be written: 

‘Bot. An T may hide my face, let me play 
Thisbe too; Vil speak in a monstrous little 
voice, thisne, thisne:—1h, Pyramus, my lover 
dear; thy Thisbe dear ;—-and—lady dear!” 

The word thisne, used in exactly this form 
and sense, is common in Lancashire. .; and 
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north of the Ribble it still exists, in common 
use, in its perfect form, “‘ thisness,” with its 
complement thatness,” which is sometimes 
shortened into ‘“ thatne,’ exactly the same 
contraction as ‘‘ thisne.”” The supposition un- 
derlying this suggested new reading is that 
Bottom tries to speak the words ‘‘ Ah, Prra- 
mus, &c.,” in falsetto, to imitate a woman’s 
small voice ‘in this manner.” He then makes 


an attempt and fails, says again. “in this 
manner,” and then gets out the falsetto. The 


words thisn and thatn are in common use 
to-day at Stratford-on-Avon and in the district. 

This explanation is more than plausible, 
but if it be not the true one then the word 
is worse than Dante’s ‘‘ Pape 
Satan, pape Satan aleppe ”’ of ‘ Inf.’ vii, 1. 
I cannot accept Prof. Herford’s view that it 
is probably a pet-form, such as ‘ Cony ”’ 
and ‘‘ Pigsnie,’’ based evidently on the fact 
that it is ‘‘ printed in italics in Qq. and Ff. 
like a surname.’’ Nor can I endorse his 
rejection of ‘‘in this way”? as improbable 
on the curious ground of ‘‘ Bottom’s language 
not being otherwise dialectic,’’ for I fail ta 


gibberish 


see how dialectics are involved in a simple 
statement that the clown would deliver his 
‘in the following tone, in this 
way, after this manner,”’ ete. (Cp. Her 
fard’s Edition, Vol. I, p. 320, 1898). Any 
way the Professor had the courage not to 
shirk the difficulty after the manner of his 
fellow commentators. Even Foster’s ‘ Shakes- 
peare Word-Bock’ fights shy of it. Some 
Dictionaries venture to discuss This!/ness as 
\.S. this and term it haccity, but give ¢ 
wide berth to thisne. I would 
opinions on Mr. Haworth’s suggestion fre 
Shakespearean readers of ‘N & Q.’ 


J. B. 


St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


love-address 


welcome 


m 


McGovern. 


WAKE-WAILERS IN YORKSHIRE.—Wakes in 
Yorkshire had apparently some significance 
additional to that of Ireland. 
There were evidently +S 
whose duty it probably was te 


wakes in 
professional wake- 
wailers,”’ 

lay out ’’ the corpse after death, and then 
to remain on guard (not so much of the body 
but the hovering soul) in the room, and be 
responsible for certain other ritual which is 
now obsolete. I find in an old MS. diary 
kept by one D. Naitby, a Bedale school- 
and copied by my late father, the 
following interesting entry, which throws 
some light on the subject: 


master, 
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Mary Wilkinson, the wake-wailer of Aiskew, 
was this day [12 May, 1756] afore the magis- 
trates impeached for the taking in theft of 
two eye-leads; she taking them from _ the 
husband’s corpse of Sarah Uinskill when she 
was wailing the corpse. 7, says the leads 
belonged to her husband’s grandsire, hailing 
from over anenst Sinderby, & that they were 
given to him when his own mother did lift 
them from off his sire’s eyes on which they 
had rested from the moment death slecked 
the vital spark. On the one side there was 
a cunning device, they been (sic) the handy- 
work, so M.W. aimed. of Moll Cass, the witch, 
very cunning in fashioning of like charms, 
for the warding off of all things whatsoever 
from the dead—be they imps, wraithspells, 
wick things & the like ket. Whilst Sarah was 
telling of her case the leads were fetched to 
her, her own son, a lad of five, having swopped 
them with a playmate. 

Naitby had copied ‘‘ from M.W. Bible, 
bearing date 1704’’ (?Bible or lines) the 
following verse on the same subject : 


The wake’s been wailed, & the watchers sitte 
now, 

The candle burns wi’ dreesome light, 

Death clouts new-pinned by one & all, 

Frae yew twigs does myrrh water falle. 

As they sitte vigil tonyght. 

Li they cutter, while they cruddle 

Close together while theyre een 

Ho’ds the dead soul they are waking 

ivvery sound & sigh them shaking, 

Cramps their knuckles, dants their spleen—ete. 

J. Fatrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 


Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 

EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
Among the 
possession of 


EARLY 
IMpostor. — 


{xn EcHo OF AN 
TURY UITERARY 
Bowrey Papers, now in the 
Colonel Henry Howard, is a 
crumpled sheet containing the 
notes in Thomas Bowrey’s hand :— 

The Formosa Epocha commences the first 
day that the Laws given by Psalmanaser was 
begun to be exeeuted—the Yeare of Christ 170% 
is the 905th Year of their Epocha. 


soiled and 
t »llow ing 


The Year consists of 10 Months as vizt. 

Days. 
Dig 37 
Daman 36 
Analmen oF 
Anyool 36 
Dortibes 37 
Dabis 36 
Anabett 37 
Neechnem 36 
Korian 37 
Turban 46 

365 


The month consists: of 4 weeks of 9 days 
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each. but when the month has 37 days then 
the last week has 10 days. 


Ist week Eboot 9 days 
Z Peoh 9 
3 Bahramee 9 
| Joheobin 9 or 10 


36 or 37 

The davs of the week have no proper names, 
but only the first, second, third day, and 
so on. 

The above extract embodies information 
found on p. 27 of Vol. I of Psalmanazar’s 
‘Historical and Geographical Description of 
Formosa.’ There are variations in the spel- 
ling of the names of the months, ete., but 
there is no doubt as to the source. Since 
Psalmanazav’s work was published in 1704, 
and his imposture discovered in 1708, the 
date of Bowrey’s note must be within those 
years. An account of Psalmanazar and his 
writings will be found in the ‘ Dict. Nat 
Biog.’ 

R. C. Tempre. 

ENGLISH AND Scots StupENTS At Papvua.—Gene- 
alogists may like to know that Mr. Horatio F. 
Brown has edited in connection with the 
seventh centenary of Padua University a list 
f the English and Scots students there 
“Inglesi e Seozzesi all’ Universita di Padova, 
dall’ anno 1618 sino al 1765,’ just published by 
Carlo Ferrari, Venice. It contains 2038 names. 


J. M. Buiiocn. 


WMueries. 
ALBERT VAN Voorneé.—The ‘ Chronicon 
Wilhelmi Procuratoris’ (ed. Synaek: 


Hordyk, p. 262) tells sub. an. 1331: 


Eodem anno clemens domina, Hollandie 
videlicet comitissa, causa filie. regine scilicet, 
pulcherrimo comitatu, de Julizo videlicet 
comite et de Voerne preclaro milite suisque, 
sequacibus, quadringentos veraciter equos du- 
centibus in angliam devehitur ubi donis et 
tripudiis largo tempore veneratur. Sed quia 
propheta teste extrema gaudii luctus occupat, 
eadem vice. 

De Voerne miles pulcher juvenisque, parente 

Ipsius astante, ludos hastis puerilis 

lractans conflictu perit. implens omnia luctu. 

In the first days of September 1331 the 
Countess of Holland visited her daughter 
a) ee F ‘ e.g r 
Philippa (see Rymer, ‘Acta’ iv. 497). Wal- 
terus* de Heminburgh tells in his 


‘Chronicon’ (ed. Hamilton) ii. 303: 


die vero Lune post festum S. Mathei apostoli 
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Londoniis inter Crucem et Soper Lane trede- 
cim milites hastiludia contra quoscumque 
venire volentes per tres dies tenuerunt. 
Asked: More particulars about this three 
days’ tournament, and especially the part of 
Albert van Voorne in this. 
A. &. b. Jores. 


WAYLEAVE AND STAYLFAVE.—A crown lease 
(L. T. R., Leases and Particulars 2764, in 
P.R.O.) of a coaimine in Westmorland), 
dated 6 May, 1661, grants the lessee power to 
dig pits, trenches and water gates. 

vnacum bona et sufficienti wayleave et stay- 
leave in per et trans territorium de Casterton 
Fell predicto pro omnibus et omnimodis 
Carriagiis ea vecturis quoclenscumque 
placuerit. 

I shall be glad to hear of other instances 
earlier or later—-of the use of stayleave 
which may solve the question whether the 
first part of the word belongs to stay, sh. 3 
(stopping, coming to a stand, delay, ete.), 
and stayleave so granted confers the right to 
retain trucks for the lessees’ convenience on 
the tracks, and not merely convey them 
directly to the boundary of the fell; or 
whether, in the alternative, it belongs to 
stay, sb. 2 (support, etc.), conferring a right 
to embank or bridge inequalities in ‘he 

track. 

I may add that Dr. Brapiey will be happy 
to have a note of any earlier instances of 
wayleare. (J. Vv. 


‘ NOMENCLATOR NAVALIS.’ There are 
several 16th or 17th century MSS. of this 
beok,—-of which the best known to me _ is 
Harl. 2301. Have the authorship and 
dating of these been settled? There seem to 
be reasons for believing the Harleian MS. to 
be ante 1625. (). V. 


SANCTA Srenia.—Can anyone give any 
information as to what was the family name 
of Sancta Stella or Santa Stella, who is 
referred to by Luigi Riccoboni on p. 82 of his 
‘General History of the Stage’ (1754)? He 
classes her with Faustina, Farinelli and 
Luzzoni—-the three first singers of the age. 
Grove does not mention Sancta Stella, 

G C 

Survey or Manors or tue Brsnop o1 
MeREFORD.—Can any reader give informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts of a MS. 


*It is not recorded in ‘O.E.D.’ 
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described in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. viii. 1? Itisa 
survey of the manors of the Bishop of 
Hereford (John Scory) taken by Swithun 
Butterfield, 1577-78. mo * Neo Oe eats 
described as ‘‘ a noble square folio, bound in 
old calf and consisting of 249 leaves of parch- 
ment.’’ The writer does not say where he 
it; and it known to be among 
the archives of Hereford Cathedral. It was 
to belong to Butterfield during his life; then 
to pass to Giles Allen (the Bishop’s steward 
Butterfield was Allen’s deputy) and his 
and after their lives to pass to the 
Bishops of Hereferd, ‘‘ and to whomscevei 
they may appoint as custodians of it.” 
The name of its present custodian will be 


saw is not 


sons 5 


gratefully received. 
M. B. 
PETER’S PENCE AND aA  LECTERN. The 
seventh and last edition of the excellent 


‘ Guide to Cambridge,’ criginally written by 
the late Willis Clark, and now entirely 
revised,’’ has for the first time the following 
statement under (hrist’s College Chapel : 


The fine original brass lectern is one of the 
not very numerous’ pre-Reformation Peter’s 
pence lecterns, as may be seen from the slits 


in the beak and the end of the tail for the 
insertion and extraction ot the coins.’”’ 

J. C. Cox, in his ‘ Pulpits, Lecterns and 
Organs’ says, p. 170: 

The eagle at Southwell has a_ sufficiently 


open beak to admit of a coin heing dropped in, 
and there is a kind of small trap-door under 
the tail to permit of the withdrawal of the 
money. This is the the eagle at 
Doolpit (Suffolk) and, we believe. in one other 
instance, 


also case ot 


Perhaps the lectern at Christ’s is the ‘‘ one 
other instance.”? But can it possibly havi 
been for Petex’s pence? Cox certainly does 


not imply that it was, nor was it his opinion 
\ lectern in times would 
presumably only be in use in the Sanctuary 
r the Choir, and would not be within reach 
of the general public. in his 
that Peter’s Pence was prchibited 


. of ati 
pre-Reforination 


Lee says 
‘ Glossary ’ 
by Edward IJ1, and abrogated altogether by 
Henry VIII. Was it not a penny cut of 
every family, and not per head, and would 
the College be liable t the collection ! 
Christ’s Chapel was finished and furnished 
in the first decade cf the 16th century; is 
it known that the lectern has always been 
there? In the few instances known cf these 
lecterns, it suggests itself that possibly they 
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were adapted to meet the alms-box of Edward 
VI and the rubric of 1549, and as forming a 
secure receptable doubly ready to hand, the 
lectern by that time being west of the screen 
|in churches. 

At any rate I feel at present quite sure 
1 that the lectern in Christ’s Chapel was not 
for the collection of Peter’s Pence. It would 
be interesting to know its history. The late 
Master does not mention it in his account 
of the College. A. G. Keatey, 
Navy, 


Chaplain, Royal retired. 


Maltby, Yorks. 


ALAN LE Buxautyt, K.G.—Can any 
reader give me information about the family 
of le Buxhull? Sir Alan (or Aleyn) le 
Buxhull was K.G. in the reign of Edward 
III, and had issue Amice, whe married Sir 
Robert Bardolf; Elizabeth, who married 
Roger Lynde, and a posthumous son Alan, 
who buried at Mapledurham, Oxon. 
Why and when was Sir Alan K.G., 
and where does the family come from ? 


AS BG; 


Stone Close, 


SIR 


was 
made 


‘* Jake.’’—I am deeply interested in the 
linguistic achievements of the United States, 
and strive rather hopelessly after the ideal, 
‘“ English spoken, American  understcod.” 


I have learnt much from Mr. Thornton’s 
‘American Glossary’ and ‘ The American 
Language’ of Mr. H. L. Mencken, but I do 


not find in either any explanation of the 
which apparently means “ all 
‘“ Everything is jake’’ is used in 


word ‘ jake,”’ 
right.” 


the amusing bock by Mr. H. Leon Wilson 
just out, ‘ Merton of the Movies.’ 
What is the origin of this werd? Is it 


one of the many which have come out of the 
personal name ‘‘ Jack?’ C. Mackay in his 
‘ Dictionary of Lowland Scotch,’ mentions 
under ‘‘ Jock,’’ the Gaelic which 
signifies ‘‘ good, excellent ;’’ but the ‘‘ Zs 
words in America are generally depreciatory 


deagh, 


Jack 


in sense. Can the word go back to the 
American ‘‘ jag,’’ originally ‘‘ a load,’’ and 
later, ‘‘a load of drink ’’? It would be 


but Shakespeare has the phrase, 


” 


ip 
shocking ; 


‘As good a deed as drink. 


HiProcuipes. 


CrRINAN, HusBANp oF BEATRIX OF SCOT- 

aici en : 
LAND.---Maleolin Ii, King of Sectland, had 
a daughter Beatrix, his heir. Beatrix 


married Crinan, lay Abbot of Dunkeld, the 
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son of Duncan. Beatrix and Crinan had 
two sens, Duncan I King of Scotland, and 
Maldred who married Aldigitha, grand- 
daughter of King Ethelred II of England. 
Can anyone supply me with informaticn 
concerning the pedigree of Crinan, son of 
Duncan, lay Abbot of Dunkeld, head of the 
House of Athol, who married Beatrix cof 
Scotland ? 


Joun C. NEVILLE, Jr. 


Basque Rivek-NAMES.—Can any reade 
refer me to a book or article giving lists of 
Basque river-names? Speculative writing 
may be eliminated. Serious study based 
upen facts, and giving the oldest recorded 
forms of river names in Basque-speaking 
districts would be of value. Works of mors 
than 50 years ago (unless containing a larg< 
amount of facts) are not likely to be ef much 
assistance. 


O. G. S. CRAWFORD. 


Reevs.._In the Wardens’ accounts of a 
North-country Chapelry, between the years 
1791 and 1810, oceur the following items: 
1791. To Robt. Ball for reeds 5s. To 


Robert Asheroft for do. 2s. 6d. 0 7 6 
1799. To Robt. Ball and Robt. Ash- 

croft for Reeds 6 8 
1S00. do. do. 7 6 
1802. To be allowed for Reeds for 

singers for 2 vears 15 0 
1804. To Reeds 7 6 
1809... Singers for reeds 10 0 
1810 =a do. do. 10 0 


What was the use to which the reeds were 


put? They are not mentioned in the 
accounts before 1791 or after 1810. 
|e: Pag, 9 
Petrus ANGELIUS Barcxus. — Can a 
reader give information about this writer on 
field sports in Latin hexameters ? He is 


‘ Souhart as ‘‘de Barga en 
Toseane.’? His pcems were published, Lug 
diuni 1561 : Fk) rentio apud Juntas, 1566 ; 


Rome, 1585; and Venice, 1735. 


described in 


M. 


Hepsi Bor: Gare Bor: Darr Post. 
(1) Can any reader explain the meaning ¢ 
the expression ‘‘ hedge-bot,’”’ ‘ plough-bot ’ 
ecurring in an old 18th 


century title deed in Co. Durham ? 


and ‘‘ cate-bot :’’ 
c - . . . . . 
(2) What is the origin of the word ‘‘ Hair- 
post,” in use in Co. Durham, and ‘‘ Harr 
ae ; ; , 
Post In use in Somerset, for that upright 
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part of the gate to which the hinges are 
attached. I have heard this part of the gate 
also called the ‘‘ heel post,’’ and the front 
upright portion, to which the latch is 
attached, the ‘‘ head ’’ cr ‘‘ hitch post.’’ 

Elwerthy in his ‘ West Somerset Word- 
Book’ gives ‘‘ Hanch’’ as that side or end 
of a gate which is hinged or ‘‘ hung.”’ 

H. ©. Barnarp. 

The Grey House, Somerset. 

Sarnt Sytur.—In 1385 a man living in 
Carlisle made his will, and left twelve pencs 
to the light of Saint Sythe in his parish 
church (apparently Saint Mary’s). I have 
sought for information about this Saint, bu 
cannet find any. 

DIEGO. 

[This is St. Osyth. For the identification 
see 8 S. wii. 391, 483; for her history, 9 S. i-16, 
94, 238; ii. 52.] 

Suappick Fsamiry.—In the July 1, 1818 
issue, p. 282, of The Gentleman's Magazine, 
under ‘ Obits. cf Remarkable Persons,’ is 
menticned one John Shaddick, Esq., one of 
the sworn cfficers of the High Court of 
Chancery. He lived in John Street, Bed- 
ford Row. Where was he bern, and from 
which branch ef the Shaddick family did he 


spring? Anything concerning his ancestry 


would be useful. In what way was he 
remarkable ? 
>. J; B- 
Harris Famtry. What connection 1 


there, if any, between the old Devon, 
Cornish and Wilts Harris families? Did the 
Devon Harrises come out of Wilts, or vice 
versa ? 
s 4. BB. 

‘Nos POMA NATAMUS.”’ In Lockhart’s 
‘ Life of Scott,’ Vol. vii, chapter ii, there is 
the following extract from Sir Walter’s 
diary 

Prayer of the minister of the Cumbrays, two 
miserable islands in the mouth of the Clyde: 
*O Lord, bless and be gracious to the greater 
and the lesser Cumbrays, and in thy mercy 
do not forget the adjacent islands of Great 
Britain and Ireland.’ This is nos poma 
natamus with a vengeance. 

What ave the origin and the application of 
the Latin sentence ? 

B. SNELL. 


Hayes.—-Charles Hayes was admitted to 
Vestminster Schcol in January, 1787, and 
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Richard Hayes in May, 1788. Information |p. 1 (ed. 1803), Major Collis Barry, I.M.S., 


concerning their parentage and career is 
much desired. G0 A: 
BengaMin TarentT, who was High Sheriff 
of Kent in 1777, is said to have purchased 
Foots Cray Place in 1772. Particulars of 
his parentage, career, and death are desired. 
GR. ob. 
the meaning ot 
on German railway wagons? 


Fr. H 


(mk.—W hat 
*Ommkiu 


(" 


Replies. 

SIMULATION 

(12 S. xi. 512, 359). 

AnoutT 1888, when attending 
Medical Jurisprudence, the 





OF DEATH. 


lectures on 
present writer 


heard of the Indian trick of simulating 
death, and Professor Vivian Poore, if 
memory serves correctly, suggested that the 


modus operandi was an acquired contrel cf 
the nervous mechanism of the heart, perhaps 
by some form of directly 
with the finger ov by bending the head on the 
mn 
The Profess¢ r 


Colonel, 


pressure (eithes 


neck in a certain way) the vagus nerve in 
to the 
unfor- 


It 


the neck. referred 
who, 


ofte 


famous of a 
tunately, did the tric n. 
not imprebable that this Colonel is 


identical with the officar referred to in Majo 


case 
k once to¢ 


seems 


Wingfield’s query, though, as the following 
quotation shows, the Hon. Colonel'Townshend 


was not an impostor, since he demonstrated 


the trick before three medical men, when 
lving gravely ill. 

The original account is given in Di 
George Cheyne’s ‘ The English Malady, 
Treatise cn Nervous Diseases,’ first publi 
in 17365. In the fifth edition, 


(unindexed) it will be found on pp. 307-311 
Dr. Cheyne attended the Colonel, a chronic 
Aftei 


greatly 


sufferer from kidney disease, at Bath. 


death the right kidney was found 


distended, ‘‘ like a blown bladder, quite full 
of material resembling WPlaister cf Paris,”’ 
and four times the size of the healthy left 
kidney. The voluntary depression of — the 
heart’s action may therefore have been the 


result of a reflex through the syinpathetic 
nervous system, brought about by the patient 
contracting his body cn the very painful 
enlarged kidney. 

In dealing with the 
his ‘ Tegal Medicine 


‘* Signs of Death,” in 
(in India),’ Vol. i1., 


*Omk ” or 





igives the following summary, under the 
heading ‘ Suspension of the Heart’s Action.’ 


Case of Colonel Townshend, who possessed 
the power of voluntarily suspending the action 
of his heart.. In the preseence of three medi- 
cal men, and while his pulse was beating dis- 
tinctly, he composed himself and lay perfectly 


still; his pulse gradually sank until it was 
imperceptible and no motion of the heart 
could be detected, no evidence of respiration 


being obtainable by holding a mirror oyer 


the mouth. No symptom of life could be 
observed. ‘Che three medical men, thinking 
him to be dead were about to leave him, 
when signs of returning life made their 


appearance, both respiration and pulse being 
gradually re-established; this was in the 
morning, but he died the same evening. On 
post-mortem examination nothing abnormal 
was found in the viscera except disease of the 
kidneys, 


n 


Major Collis Barry adds that no men 
is made in 
stet he 


the use of 
having 


T 
it 


the above case of 
that! 
sequently come into general use. 


menticned, 


scope, instrument 


sub 
may be 


in conclusion, that the stethoscope 


was only invented, by Laennec, in 1816. 


Henry CurmTi 


Dr. R. 
illusions 


\ladden, in his ‘ Phantasmata, 
and Fanaticisms,’ 1857, 
of the of 
Townshend (sic) as given in a letter “ fi 
Monti to Haller.’’ 
stcry is as follows: 
Colonel Townshend 
invalid, and was attended by doctors named 


{> 
iv. 
or quotes 


an account story Colonel 


= 
Slightly cendensed, the 
s 

habitual 


Was an 


jooch, “heyne and Beynard, as well as by 
an apothecary named Shrine. All four of 
these left accounts cf the feat which he 
invited them to witness—-a voluntary dying 
and coming to life agin. He lay down or 
his back and after a few seconds, ‘‘ pulse, 
breathing and the action of the heart were 
no longer to be observed.’ \fter half an 
hour the Colenel revived, and the story 
winds up, ‘‘ On recovering he sent for his 
attorney, made his will and died for good 
and all six hours afterwards.”’ 


reters to ¢ ole nei 


Carpenter’s ‘ Physiology 
the 


Townsend’s (sic) case as being one ol 
best authenticated. There are mans 
stories related of the Youi in modern days, 
and the power of voluntary death,—witho 

return, is well known amongst negro tribes. 
But these subjects are rather wide cl the 
query. The possibility of the matter is fully 


} 
sucil 
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recognised, and in such a widely distributed 
book as Huxley’s ‘ Elementary Physiology,’ 
in chap. iv, par. 29 (1879 edition), a descrip- 
tion is given of a method of controlled 
breathing by which the action of the heart 
may be stopped. The experiment is 
described as dangerous. 
ArtHuR Bowes. 

Newton-le-Willows. 

BLesstinG THE Hounps (12 S. xi. 348).— 
The introduction of the custom of blessing 
the hounds on St. Hubert’s day (the patron 
saint of hunters), November drd, is attrib- 
uted by some writers to Henri IV of France: 
see ‘The Pleasant Land of France,’ by R. 
E. Prothero (John Murray), p. 255. The 
connection between Navarre and Foix is 
sufficiently obvious for us to connect the 
hunting traditions of the two places; but 
whether Gaston Phoebus, Count of Foix, was 
responsible for originating the custom I have 
no means of telling, as his 14th century 
treatise on hunting, called ‘Le Mircir,’ 
cannot be consulted where I am now staying. 
Like Gaston Phoebus, Henry of Navarre 
carried a religious fervour into his hunting : 
we read that a stag was never raised (jamais 
on ne lancait un cerf) but the king doffed 
his hat and made the sign of the cross 
before giving chase (See ‘ La Chasse a travers 
les ages,’ by de Rohan-Chabot, Paris, 1898). 
The custom is observed in many districts of 
France on Nov. 3rd. High Mass is 
celebrated in the presence of the personnel 
of the hunt; the music is supplied by the 
troupes (circular horns), the whippers-in 
often assisting the priest. Before tie start 
is made the priest blesses the hounds in the 
little place before the chureh (see ‘ La 
Chasse a Courre,’ by the Duchesse d’ Uzts: 
Collection de la Poétique. Paris, 1912). 

D. MecDoucatt. 


Sirk Hucu Pyper (12 S. xi. 193, 279, 380). 
[am very glad that further search, with the 
heip of my friend Mr. ©. V.. Bracken, 
F.S.A., the present head master of the Ply- 
mouth Corporation Grammar Schocl, has 
enabled me to lay before your readers some 
confirmation of my objection to regarding 
this celebrated man as possible Mayor of 
Plymouth in 1681, and also to obtain for 
Str Atrrep Roegsrs the information he was 
specially in want of, viz., the date of the 
couferment of Knighthood. 
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No doubt many of your readers will be 
aware that among the treasures of the 
Library of the Plymouth Institution, at the 
Athenzeum there, is the Diary of John Allen, 
sometime Mayor. The entries run from 
1646 to 1683, and are written in an almanac 
with diary, a 1644 copy of a ‘De Rebus 
Ceelestibus.’ I will now quote from this 
diary the extracts which Mr. Bracken has 
kindly taken for me when unable to act 
through illness : 

1. On Wednesday ye 8th January 1672 Sir 
John Skelton ye Deputy Governor was interred 
in St. Andrews Church Plimth, and on Thurs- 
day 9th January 1672 Colll Hugh Piper was 
appointed to bee Deputy Governor in his 
place. 

2. On Tuesday morning about 6 Clocke 
being 16th August 1677 came to Plymth his 
Majesty Charles ve 2nd King of England and 
I saw_ him oftentimes. 

3. During the King’s abode at Plymth hi- 
majesty Knighted Hugh Piper, governor of vs 
Royal Cittydell. 

1. September 1681 Mr. Daniel Barker was 
Sworne major. 

5. September 1682. Mr. Peter Foot was 
sworne Major. 

The last two entries show that, in ths 
knowledge of a contemporary, Mr. Daniel 
Barker was the only Mayer of 1681. 

W.S: BE 


Baste Town Crock (12 S. xi. 251, 336, 
377).—-The Lallenkcnig, a large crowned head, 
movable and with movable eyes, has been since 
1894 in the Historical Museuin (Baedeker’s 
‘Switzerland,’ 26th edition, 1922, p. 9). 
Previously it was in the Minster Museum. 
The Official Guide to the Historical Museum 
(1906) describes it as ‘‘ the old cognizance of 
Bale, removed from the Rhine Gate in 1841; 
it dates from the 17th century.” 

The statement in Baedeker’s ‘ Switzer- 
land’ (10th ed., 1883), quoted by Mr. Prer- 
POINT (‘‘ the popular story that this head 
was originally erected in derision of the 
inhabitants of Klein-Basel is a mere myth ’’) 
is perhaps justified by the fact that Klein- 
Basel was united with Gross-Basel as early 
as 1392. There is no mention of the head 
in the detailed description of the bridge in 
Merian’s ‘ Topographia Helvetie’ (1642). 

Our first edition of 1844 mentions the story 
of the companion figure on the other side, 
‘“ which turned its back on the Lallenkonig, 
not in the most seemly fashion.”’ 

H. A. Pres er. 


Editor, Baedeker’s Guide Books. 
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THe Intsu Kirr (12 S. xi. 231, 293).—i 
am much obliged for the replies, and gather 
from BarRaveEL’s that the Irish kilt is con- 
sidered to be evolved from the ancient Irish 
costume, instead of a modern invention. I 
was under the impression (perhaps 
erroneous) that the medieval saffron  gar- 
ments were long rcbes. The petticoats worn 
by boys in parts of Connemara, of which 
BARRADEL gives interesting details, are 
usually very long, sometimes almost to the 
ankles (to judge from photographs—I have 
never been there). Apparently these gar- 
ments are made of flannel as well as of 
homespun, as in ‘ Through Connemara in a 
Governess-Cart,’ the witty ladies who wrote 
under the names of Somerville and Ross 
‘* Half-a-dozen or so of children, 
boys and girls petticoated alike in mellow 
varieties of the duil red cr creamy white 
Galway flannel’’ (p. 83). And below a 
photograph (marked Daily Mail, 20 Jan., 
1920) of 3 boys outside the post office of 
Inishmaan, in the Aran Islands, it is said 
that the boys wear ‘‘ red petticoats.’’ 

A photograph reproduced inthe Quiver 
about June or July, 1919, shews 16 boys out 


side a school in Connemara,all but the big- 


speak of: 


wearing long petticoats. Some of 


doubtless with one or 


described 


gest boy 
the bors wear 
other of the varieties of petticoat 
by Bar 
wear a sleeved garment which 


jack ts, 
ApEL; but others have no jackets and 
to be 


seems 





simply a freck. A note below the illustration 
describes the dress as ‘‘a_ curious local 


custom, originating in the superstition that 
iries who will run away with 





there are bad f 


little boys, but not little girls. So the boys 


are dressed as girls to deceive the fairies.’ 


belief 


This superstition, and the cognate 
existing in parts of India, China and Egypt, 


where boys have heen dressed as girls to pro- 


tec them from evil spirits, malignant 
deities and the evi were discussed at 
41S. 21, 65. 137, vii. 493; and viii. 58, 





sub. ‘Trish Superstition: Boys in Petticoats 
and Fairies.’ At the last reference an Irish 
denied that the 
alleged existed in Treland. 
Another cc also acquainted with 
Connemara and the Aran Islands, wrote me 
that he believed that 
did exist, or had existed, but that he thought 


the peasantry would stoutly deny it if thee 


contributor emphaticalh 


superstition 


rrespondent, 


the superstition really 


were questioned. 
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A friend has called my attention to 
ancther allusion to the superstition in 
India, in ‘ Miss Stuart’s Legacy,’ by Flora 
Annie Steel (chap. iii), where a boy is 
dressed in girl’s clothes until the age of ten 
for the purpose of ‘‘ palming him off cn the 
dread Shiva as a girl.” 

At the end of his very} interesting reply, 
BARRADEL remarks that ‘‘ One of the most 
beautiful and artistic skirt costumes ever 
worn by young gentlemen is one founded upea 
an Albanian style.’”’ Will he kindly say 
when and where this costume is, or was, 
worn by boys, and up to what age? 

G. H. Wuitr. 


23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


BURNING OF GREEK POEMS AT CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE (12 S. xi. 192).—This 
dealt with in Karl Krumbacher’s ‘ Geschichte 
der Byzantinischen Litteratur von Justinian 
bis zum Ende des Ostromischen Reiches (527 
1453)’ 2nd ed., 1897, pp. 505, 506. The view 


there expressed is that in investigating th 


question is 


causes by which so many works have perished 
we may exclude the motive of religious 
intolerance, as it can hardly be shewn that 
ancient works were destroyed simply becaus 
of their pagan character. The passage from 
Aleyonius’s ‘ Dialogus di Exilio,’ ‘Audie 
bam puer elegantiam edocent ’’ is then 
given, with the comment that the basis of the 
whole of this report is merely a supposition of 
Chalcondyles, and that it is rightly rejecte! 
as ‘ unglaubwiirdig ’’ by Bernhardy, ‘Grund 
riss der Grieschischen Litteratur,’ vol. i. 5! 
ed., 1892, p. 731; and K. N. NSathas, 


fnnuaire de Vasseciation, 9 (1875), 187. 





There is a similar legend of ecclesiastical 


vandalism at Rome: 

Later writers record the tradition that 
Gregory [the first Pope of that name ‘The 
Great ”] did his hest to suppress the works of 
Cicero, the charm of whose style diverted 
young men from the study of the Seriptures, 
and that he burnt all the books of Livy which 
he could find, because they were full ot 
idolatrous superstitions. It was even stated 
that he set the Palatine Library on fire, lest 
it should interfere with the study of _ the 
Bible, but the sole authority for this is John 
ot Salisbury (d. 1180). and the statement 1s 
unworthy of credit.—Sandys, ‘A History of 
Classical Scholarship,’ i. chap. xxiv. 


course, und subted 
destruction of 


unds. 


3ut there are, of 
wholesale 


instances of the 


books on religious or ecclesiastical 21 
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There is a curious story of the 19th century 
in chapter v. (‘ Ignorance and Bigotry ’) of 


Blades’s ‘ The Enemies of Books.’ 


KpWARD BENSLY. 


SLEEP AND THE Moon (12 S. xi. 311, 355). 

The late Frank T. Bullen, describing the 
brilliant mconlight at sea when approaching 
the West Indies, wrote: 

They dare not sleep in that white glare, lest 
with distorted features and sightless eyeballs, 
they vainly regret their careless disregard of 


the pale beam’s power. (‘The Log of a Sea- 
ee BE. 


Wait,’ chap. iii). 
WHITE. 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 

The following ncte (which may be found 
on p. 133 cf the first volume of Burton’s 
translation of ‘ The Arabian Nights,’ edited 
by L. C. Smithers) though not a complete 
answer to the question is worthy of con 
sideration. 

“The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor 
the moon by night ” (Psalm exxi, 6). Easterns 
still believe in the blighting effects ot the 
moon’s rays, Which the Northerners of Europe 
who view it under different conditions are 
pleased to deny. | have seen a hale and 
hearty Arab after sitting an hour in the 
moonlight look like a man fresh from a sick 
bed, and I knew an Englishman in India 
whese face was temporarily paralysed by 
sleeping with it exposed to the moon. 


348).—In ‘ Cen 
Absconditerum,’ by Pisanu 
Ashbee) pp. 471-4, 


Tur Roprap’ (12 S. x1. 
turia Librorum 
Kraxi (Henry 


spencel 





there is a lengthy description of this werk. 
li runs as follows: 

Library Ulustrative of Social Progress. The 
Rodiad. By George Coleman. ‘* The School- 





flog.”—Gray. London : 
Fleet St., 1810. 
pp. 62; there is a frontis- 
piece representing an arm and hand brand- 
bireh; at the end of the volume, 
under the last line of the text, is a flagellum; 
published John Camden Hotten in 1871 at 
I2s, 6d.; issue 250 copies. of which about 200 
were, in 1873, sold to a bookseller — of ,ew 
York. The date 1810 is entirely false, as ar 
the names of author and publisher. The 
poem could not have been written earlier than 
1820, because at p. 27, 1.4 we find: 

[ read his bill of ‘f penalties and pains;” 
and again at p. 61, line 3: 

Cut up with red-hot wire adultrous Queens, 
which evidently refer to the Queen Caroline 
scandal; and her trial took place in 1820. Nor 


master’s joy is 
Cadell and Murray. 
Smal] square Svo.; 


ishing a 











was the poem written by either the elder or 
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younger Colman (the name, be it remarked 
is mis-spelt, an e being erronecusly inserted), 
but by one of the clients of the notorious 
Sarah Potter, alias Stewart, from whom it 
was obtained by a well-known London collec- 
tor; he lent the MS. to Hotten who printed it 
without permission. 


Horace BLeackLey. 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS OF PaRrLIAMENT (12 
S. x1. 549).—As Lapy NEwrTon states, Mem 
bers cf Parliament were paid from the very 
earliest period The first writ for levying 


wages ‘‘de Expensis,’’ coeval with the first 
known attendance of Knights in Parliament, 
49, Henry Ill. The King’s writ directed 
the Sheriffs to assess, by a jury of four lawful 
Knights, the 
representative 


reasonable expenses of the 
Knights. In the 16th of 
Edward If the wages of the representatives 
were fixed at four shillings a day for a 
Knight, and two shillings for a citizen or 
burgher. Before this enactment the writs 
were veneral and _ indefinite, 

neither the sum to be paid, the recipients, 
nor the term of service. In 33 Edward 1. 
the Commens by proclamation were ordered 


expressing 


Parlia 
ments later the writs were sent to the cfficers 
of the berough and not t In 2 
Edward I1., the Sheriff was commanded to 
return the writ of expenses with a certificate 


to sue for their expenses, and two 


the Sheriff. 


of the amount levied for wages 
to 16 Edward II the 
In 1323 knights received 3s. 4d. per 
day, and citizens and burgesses 20d., and in 
1324 there was a further fall to 2s. 6d. for 


Subsequent 


amount of wages 





Vai ied. 


knights and 15d. for citizens and burgesses. 


s 


Subsequently Members’ salaries were paid 
ip) 


according to degree, and 4s. and 2s. remained 


the standard of 


payment, notwithstanding 
Prynne 
ferty shillings were 
shillings when 
When the Par 


liament sat in York for eight days, in 1335, 


the difference in the value of m« ney. 
in 1660, declared that 
equivalent to four 


sca reely 


wages were first determined. 


the Cornish members were allowed thirty-two 
days’ expenses. Parliamentary represent- 
ation ’’ in those times was a great burden on 


poor boroughs, and it appears that the first 
protest came from Chiping= Market Toring 
ten. In 42 Edward IIT they 


That they ought not to be so burthened 
with sending men, neither did they send any 
hefore the 2Ist vear of the reign, when the 
Sheriff maliciously returned into the Chancery 
that the said town was a borough and _ by 


petitioned : 
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of the said return the town had been 
times put to great pains and expenses, 
to they no small grievance and damage anc 
manifest impoverishing. 

Torington was granted a patent of exemp- 


pretext 
many 


tion. Although this patent was granted 
for ever,’’ the borough was compelled to 


returi members to the Parliament of 43 and 
45 Edward IIT. Thereafter representation 
was not exacted, and Torrington, satisfied 
with County representation, has hidden its 
poverty in the South Melton division. 
‘ Parlia- 
Erskine 
Barnett 
Parlia- 


Your correspondent is referred to 
and Councils of England ’ 
‘ Parliamentary Practice’: 

History of the English 
ete. 


ments 
May’s 
Smith’s 
ment,’ 

Prosser CHANTER. 


H. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 
Tue Frentrnc Sworp or Lorp NEeLson: 
ALDERMAN SmirTH (12 S. xi. 241, 313, 334).— 
In reply to ComManpeR Jown A. Rupert 
Jones :——Alderman Joshua Jonathan Smith 


was born in 1765, and became a senior part- 
factory of Smith and 


ner in the great sugar 
Seiffe at 17, Benets Hill, London. Mrs. 


in her ‘ Nelson’s’ Friend 


193, says: 
Lord Nelson dated 


Gamlin, 
“vol 21, \p. 


Hilda 
ships, 

His acquaintancee with 
as far back as the days when the Boreas was 
in the West Indies, far back as 1786, when 
the business of President Herbert embraced, 
with other things, the sending to England of 
five hundred casks of sugar every year. 
Alderman Smith had sugar plantations in 
Jamaica and thus commenced the life-long 
friendship between Mr. Smith and Captain 
Nelson. 

When Lady Hamilton’s 
later years landed her 
Alderman Smith who found her 
for Merton; and when in the 
Duke of Queensbury, she lost 
which enabled her to live at 
(Richmond), the same kind friend, 
to Mrs. Gamlin, took that 
and its contents, 


as 


extravagance in 
difficulties, it was 

purchaser 
death of the 
the income 
Heren Court 
according 
over house and 


in exchange for certain advances of money, 


and all portable effects were packed most 
carefully in boxes and an inventory enclosed 
with each. Some were not re-opened for more 


than thirty years, when an accidental dis- 
closure revealed that one contained the coat 
worn by Lord Nelson at the Battle of 
Trafalgar. 

As CoMMANDER RupER? JONES states, 


Alderman Smith also defrayed the whole of 
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the expenses of Lady Hamilton’s funeral. In 
an article entitled ‘ Lady Hamilton’s Grave’ 
in ‘N. & Q.’ (11 S. viii, Nov. 1, 1913) is a 
quotation from ‘ The Annals and Legends of 
Calais,’ by R. B. Catton, which says that 
In the official Register of Births and Deaths 
for the town of Calais is. the following entry 
under Janvier 15, 1815:—* Dame Emma Lyons 
agée de 51 ans née a Lancashire en Angleterre, 
domiciliée a Calais, fille de Henry Lyons et de 
Marie Kidd, Veuve de, William Hamilton, est 
décédée, le 15 Janvier 1615 & une heure aprés 
midi au domicile du Sieur Damy Rue 
Frangais.” 


Tuomas Fotery. 
Southampton. 
“QO pr@Orra”’ (12'S. x49); xi. 39, 74, 156); 
[ am not quite sure that ‘‘ the great O’s” 
are meant. Not having access to _ records 
of Ely Minster (put in print, I believe, some 


ten years ago), I wish to ask if the entry 
“QO et Olla”’ always occurs there at the 
latter end of Advent. If it does, the solution 


If it does not, my query is not 
Perhaps some one will kindly refer 


RicHarp H. THorntoy. 


is clear. 
solved. 


Notes on Books. 


Vodern France: a Companion to French 
Studies. Edited by Arthur Tilley. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. £1 15s. net). 


THe scheme of this new ‘ Companion to French 
Studies” is necessarily far more ambitious 
than that of its predecessor. A comprehensive 


survey of the history and development of the 
French people during the last four centuries 
is not easy to compress into one volume. 
* Medieval France,’ while appealing to many 
different classes of readers was, for the serious 
student, what it professed to be, a real com- 
panion. Such a book deserved a warm wel- 


come becauselit held just that type of infor- 
mation which ordinarily is only accessible to 
those who can frequent the reference libraries. 
Few readers, we imagine, will have reached 
the final page without ‘acknowledging that they 
have obtained new light, in one direction or 
another, on the inner history of France. 

parts this second volume are on 
— The chapters on the Army 
and on the Navy and that on Finance (though 
it is. stiff reading) are of great value to 
English students. The accounts of the de- 
velopment of Tax admunistration and (in 
the chapter on Law) of the Codes of 1800 
admirable 


Some of 


the same 


present complicated subjects with 
lucidity. The contribution made to the book 
by Mr. Tilley is very considerable, and to 


seem to be the most satis- 


readers may 
He is really familiar with 


part of it. 


many 
factory 
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the literature of France in the 16th and 17th 
centuries and in his hands even an outline 
study becomes interesting. In particular may 
be noted for their excellence his analysis of 
the work of Rabelais and his swift and vivid 
sketches of La Fontaine and of Bayle. 
Throughout he maintains the sense of pro- 
portion, no easy task when working on = x 
vast a scale. “This point is emphasised by 
comparison with some of his collaborators. 
One of them, for instance, referring to Anatole 
France says that his ‘‘ books escape all classi- 
fication by their variety and all analysis by 
their perfection,” and that “ he has written 
some of the most luminous and the most pro- 
found pages which ever came from the hand 
of man.” In the five sections in whieh Mr. 
Tilley deals with literature and = education, 
and the men representative of both, we have 
not found an exaggerated phrase. 


There are 15 chapters in the. book. covering 
a wide range of subjects. Science and Art in 
their various sections are treated by French 
experts. There is a learned treatise on the de- 
velopments of philcsophy in France during four 
centuries by the Vice-Chancellor of Durham 
University and an account of the succeeding 
phases in the history of the stage during the 
some period by M. Alphouse Séché, reader for 
the Comédie Franeaise. This is enough te 
indicate the rich material used in its making. 
In his. preface Mr. Tillev refers to the great 
difficulties which have confronted him and 
there is much to admire in the method with 
which these difficulties have been met. 


+ 


It is, perhaps, rather unfortunate that the 
first quarter of the book is the weakest portion. 
Here we are given, in rather less than 200 
pages, a history of France from 1494 to 1914. 
Mr. Tilley tells us that the writers ‘“ have 
aimed at putting before the reader, not a 
summary of events, but a clear picture of the 
period with which they are dealing.”” It may 
be questioned whether their aim was possible 
of realisation within the space at their com- 
mand. ‘The first section offers a store of in- 
formation to those who approach the subject 
without previous knowledge and enough sug- 
gestion as to the relative importance of in 
dividual figures to be a guide for independent 
study. {t no period, however, more than 
during the 16th century, were French polities 
entangled with the polities of Europe, and, 
where so much claims mention, the extreme 
necessity of condensation does not make for 
clearness. Again, the reign of Louis XIV is 
presented in 20 pages. The reader who can 
construct ‘‘a clear picture ”’ of that amazing 
period from their perusal belongs to a rare 
species. And what is true of this section ts 
true of the others. The impossible has been 
attempted, and something which is neither 
handbook nor history is the result. 


It is not unreasonable to wonder why this 
portion of the book was not entrusted to an 
English writer. The translators have dealt 
hardly with the work of M. Emile Bourgeois 
and his coll: aborators; there are many passages 
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which, in their English guise, are very diffi 
cult reading, and the justification of this 
system of translation, now so much in vogue, 
seems here to be absent. Specialist knowledge 
only possible to one of another race, is not 
demanded for outline history, and matters of 
detail have not, in every case, been handled 
with the care which an expert should bestow 





upon them. The pages that treat of the 
Church in the 17th Century may be taken as 
an instance. They will ill bear comparison 


vith the pO in the Cambridge Modern 
History by Lord St. Cyres on the same sub- 
ject. The frequent references to Frangois cde 
Sales suggest that he was a familiar figure in 
the devout cireles of the capital, whereas 
between 1586 and his death in 1622 he paid 
two visits only to Paris. And we are told 
of “ Port Roval, the famous Abbey, in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, of which the young 
Abbess Marie Angélique Arnauld, a disciple 
of St. Franeois de Sales, was with his advice 
reforming the Bernardines.’” The celebrated 
reform of Port Royal took place in 1609, the 
first meeting between Francois de Sales and 
la Mere Angéliqne in 1619. There is a page 
on Vincent de Paul which contains a series 
of inaccuracies. The name of Mme. Acarie, 
who was responsible for establishing the Ca1 
melites in France, occurs three times and is 
invariably muis-spelt. In the brief account of 
the Quietism Controversy (which might well 
have been omitted), it is misleading to say 
that Madame CGuvon introduced this doc- 
trine into France.” that “it was M. de 
Noailles who took steps to have Fénelon’s book 
condemned,”” also to refer to the book itself, 
so Well-known as Les Macrimes des Saints, as 
Les Maximes de la Vie intérieure. Then we 
read of Pere la Chaise and Pére Tellier and 
ot Father Quesnel and Father Joseph. Why 


We have chosen more or less at random 
from the variety of errors strewn throughout 
this section. Hach one may be trifling, but 
the accumulated effect is confusing to a novice 
and irritating to a student. And they might 
easily have been avoided. It is, indeed, 
greatly to be deplored that a book so finely 
planned and containing such rich stores of 
learning should be marred by carelessness 
either in statement or in phraseology. 


The Ten Pleasures of Marriage, and the 
second part The Confession of the New 
Married Couple. Attributed to Aphra Behn. 
Reprinted with an Introduction by John 
Harvey. (London: Printed for the Navarre 
Society. £1 11s. 6d. net). 


We would begin by expressing our admira- 
tion for the great beauty of this volume. The 
quality of the printing, the tone and texture 
of the paper, the re-engraving of the twenty- 
two plates all are so excellent that no book- 
lover could possibly handle or peruse the book 
without a lively enjoyment of its exterior. 

The work itself is a production of the end 
of the seventeenth century of which only one 
perfect copy is known. An imperfect copy is 
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possessed by the Bodleian Library, and a copy 
of the first part turned up at the sale of the 
Huth Collection. That all. It has been 
conjectured that the book was printed in 
Holland, and that the printed sheets perished 
at sea, either in shipwreck or in a_ vesse 
sunk by enemy craft. The attribution to 
Aphra Behn, ryagrey™ by Mr. John Harvey, 
commends itself to the Navarre Society, and is 
a good working hypothesis. It rests on the 
initials * A.B.” appended to a Letter inserted 
between the two parts. 

The text has been reprinted, the Publisher 
tells us, ‘‘ as faithfully as the altered manners 
of our time permit.” Its title in some 
degree misleading, for its main subject is not 
much marriage itself the social life. 
domestic affairs, and mutual tiresomeness 
especially to money—of the New Married 
Couple. the whole it may be fairly de- 
scribed an attack on women, but the 
husband also comes in for many a shrewd hit 
and the most amusing chapter of the book is 
the one deseribing the divers excuses derived 
from their several professions, to which 
husbands resort in accounting for the time 
spent away trom home in idle’ pursuits. The 
the work frequent and un- 
oceasionally very gross, but yet 
It counts for more than 
it should, in the total impression made. by 
reason of some poverty in the strain of humour 
intermixed with it. The humour is, in truth, 
like the satire, superticial; it lacks the geni- 
ality and spontaneity and kindliness which 
make laughter over the foibles of men a de- 
light. On the other hand, we cannot — find 
here depth of insight or strength of teeling 
sufficient earry successfully the real bitter- 
ness or fierceness of the true satirist. Mr. 
Harvey hardly does the book service in re- 
calling Swift to our minds. No reader of any 
experience will miss the special verve in 
naughtiness characteristic of the Restoration 
reaction trom Puritanism 

The value of this find, apart from the 
lector’s. or bib liog rr ipher’ s point of view, lies 
mainly in the abt mdance ot seks with which 
it presents to the life of the prosperous 
fat, well-served, 


bounge ol the god a 

existence, where everyone enjoys rich 

and drinking. laughs at his neighbour. 

and spends money with industry and 

himself at audacious and = sly. 

writing often much to be admired oe 

seventeenth century English with its sure 
idences, turns of pretty wit and larg 
ulary, not altogether lacking in 

of literary allusion 

are well worth 
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At ante p. 359 1. 12, for “ Jouarst ’”’ read 


Jouaust. 


372, 1. 5 from bottom. for 


Misson 


At ante p. 
“Mercer *” read 
The 
Wycomhe, 
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